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THE Underwriters Association of the Northwest will 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago September 10 and 11. 
Elsewhere we print the programme of exercises, which in- 
cludes the reading of several papers on subjects of general 
importance. The meeting will be, as usual, largely at- 
tended by underwriters, many of whom have achieved 
eminence in their profession, and the occasion will be full 
of interest to all identified with fire underwriting. No or- 
ganization of its kind has done more to stem the tide of 
demoralization in this business than the Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest during the past few years. 
At all times and in all seasons it has exercised a pow- 
erful influence in’ the best interests of the business, 
encouraged correct practices and sought to abolish those 
that were the reverse ; its membership includes some of 
the most talented, energetic and vigorous men in the busi- 
ness, whose energy and enterprise have a decidedly West- 
ern flavor. It is an association that deserves well of the 
profession, and should be encouraged in its good work by 
all company managers, 





SOUTHERN underwriters and cotton factors are at logger- 
heads over the determination of the former to exact 
adequate rates for insuring cotton. The question of 
cotton rates is one of long standing. The staple is an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous risk under even the most favorable 
conditions, and experience has shown that those who 
handle cotton and provide accommodations for its storage 
have little regard for fire prevention or protection. In 
fact, it has been demonstrated that the cotton crop has 
always been handled in its various stages in such a reck- 
less and careless manner as to cause a material deteriora- 
tion in its quality between the time it is picked and its 
reception at the factories where it is converted into other 
forms. Political economists have been working to secure 
better methods of caring for this valuable crop, and now 
the underwriters step in and insist that better methods 
shall be adopted for preventing its destruction by fire. 
They present to the cotton factors the alternative of im- 
Proving their risks or paying higher rates for insurance. 
They have defined what constitutes a “standard” ware- 
house, and what precautions should be taken to preserve 
loose cotton on the wharves and in the streets; then they 





have named a rate for cotton as it is generally found while 
in store or in process of shipment, but say to the factors 
“ The nearer you approach to the standards we have estab- 
lished the greater will be the reduction in your rates of 
insurance.” Some of the factors have conformed to the 
requirements of the underwriters, and are reaping the ben- 
efit of low rates, but others refuse to depart from the 
methods adopted by their great-great-grandfathers, are 
charged rates accordingly, and take their revenge by 
writing to the newspapers, complaining of the exactions, 
extortions, arbitrary rulings and impossible conditions 
that the underwriters are forcing upon them. As the in- 
surance companies have lost money insuring cotton for 
years past, it is hoped they will now stand firm and insist 
upon adequate compensation for the risks assumed. The 
factors have their remedy— if they do not like the rates 
they can go without insurance, and the more of them who 
carry their own risks, the better the companies will be 
pleased. If the South had no property but cotton to in- 
sure, the companies would write no policies in that section ; 
it is only because the South has other property less haz- 
ardous that they write on cotton at all. In the hope of 
securing the better class of business, they consent to take 
a slice of that which otherwise they would refuse to touch. 





AN agent in a Southern city asks for the name of a re- 
sponsible company that will insure live stock. We have 
repeatedly answered similar inquiries to the effect that we 
do not know of any such company that makes a specialty 
of insuring live stock. There are one or two in the West 
that do this class of business incidentally, but we have no 
information as to their plans or methods. A year or more 
ago a company, reported to be in good standing, located 
at Denver, announced its readiness to insure live stock; 
but what degree of success it met with has not appeared, 
nor do we know if it is still in existence. If so, it has 
made but little effort to inform the public of that fact. 
The number of inquiries made on this point would indicate 
that a company having sufficient capital to command con- 
fidence might do a large business by insuring live stock 
as a specialty. There are such companies in Europe, and 
such reports of their transactions as we have seen show a 
fair measure of success. With careful management, lim- 
ited liability under each policy issued, and due regard to 
the moral hazard, a company making a specialty of live 
stock insurance could, no doubt, be made successful in 


this country. 





THE subject of spontaneous combustion is one that is 
very much discussed and very little understood. It has 
attracted much attention among fire underwriters, who 
attribute a large portion of their losses to this cause. 
Notwithstanding the fact that spontaneous combustion is 
an inevitable topic for an essay at every gathering of 
underwriters, it is a fact that the number of fires charged 
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to this cause is increasing, indicating that the underwriters 
do not make practical application of the information given 
them by their essayists. In this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
will be found the first of a series of articles on this subject 
by C. J. Hexamer, a member of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hexamer has made a painstaking study 
of special fire hazards, and articles describing some of them 
heretofore printed in our columns have been exceedingly 
valuable. His purpose is to make the present series on 
spontaneous combustion as nearly exhaustive as possible, 
and to point out to underwriters how to avoid some of the 
risks they now encounter from this cause. Like all of 
Mr. Hexamer’s writings, these articles are the result of 
much study and research, aided by personal explorations 
in the field of commercial risks. 





DURING the last session of the New York legislature 
a bill was passed by both houses providing that the 
“suicide of a person whose life shall have been insured 
shall not be a defense to an action upon any policy 
hereafter issued in this State where the person whose 
life shall have been insured was insane when the act 
causing the death was committed, anything contained 
in the policy to the contrary notwithstanding.” One of 
the strongest advocates of this bill in the assembly was a 
reverend gentleman, who was persistent in pronouncing his 
views that life insurance companies should not be allowed 
to hold a position where they could successfully resist and 
defeat deliberate plans to defraud them. Fortunately the 
Governor did not sign the bill, and it failed to become a 
law. Notwithstanding the defeat of the suicide bill, there 
are no doubt many persons carrying life policies who 
entertain the idea that should they take their own lives 
their families would recover the insurance promised by 
the policy, regardless of the question of their sanity at the 
time of the commission of the act. Asa matter of fact, it 
was only a few days ago that a daily paper printed on the 
same page sensational accounts of the suicide of two gentle- 
men, one a resident of Troy, the other of New York, both 
of whom carried insurance on their lives, in one case the 
amount of the policies aggregating $115,000. On the day 
before committing the act one of these persons went to a 
lawyer and had his will drawn, bequeathing the insurance 
money to his mother and sister. Certain life companies, 
in their willingness to make concessions to the assured, 
agree to pay their policies after the lapse of a certain 
period from the date of issue, no matter what the cause 
of death. This provides against premeditated suicide to 
defraud the companies, and gives them an abundant op- 
portunity to examine the risk. Some other companies do 
not issue such policies, holding that they are opposed to 
good morals, and offer a certain temptation to fraud. A 
well-known life agent recently said: “ It’s a waste of time 
and money to contest suicide claims nowadays. Most com- 
panies never think of doing it. The only protection is to 
make special provision in the policy that the claim will 





—=== 
not be paid if the man takes his own life within a specified 
time—either two or three years. If some Precautiona 
measures were not taken, it would simply be placing a pre. 
mium on suicide. A business man came into my office 
not long since, poor and despondent. He is now doin 
well again, but he told me yesterday that ‘if he had 
known when he was in here that his policy would haye 
been paid, he would have gone right out and jumped from 
a ferryboat.’” There are, however, comparatively few men 
who would deliberately take their own lives while in g 
sane condition of mind, for the benefit of others. Juries 
are inclined to view the act of self-destruction as POsitive 
evidence of insanity. Yet there have been instances of 
persons insuring their lives heavily with the deliberate jp. 
tention of destroying themselves, so that their beneficiaries 
might realize the insurance money. For the benefit of 
persons of this character it would seem to be to the best 
interests of the community that the suicide clause should 
be retained in all policies, and, when a doubt arises, let a 
jury pass upon the question as to the condition of the 
suicide’s mind at the time of his death. Even the non. 
forfeiture clause in a policy would not prevent a company 
contesting a claim where the insured had deliberately 
taken his own life while sane, as such an act would con- 
stitute premeditated fraud, and fraud vitiates any contract, 
The prejudice that American juries entertain for moneyed 
corporations is a sufficient guarantee that no injustice will 
be done to the beneficiaries of any suicide, while the 
clause in the policy declaring the contract void in case of 
the self-destruction of the insured, may have a restraining 
effect upon some persons. The companies can lose noth. 
ing by adhering to it, and may, possibly, be the gainers 
occasionally. 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF LIFE INSUR. 
ANCE. 
N the issue of THE SPECTATOR for August 7 we 
printed a small table, with editorial comments, show- 
ing the aggregate amount of premiums received, dividends 
paid to policyholders, and ratio of dividends to premiums, 
during the past fifteen years, by thirty-four life insurance 
companies. The table was compiled from a chart just 
issued by THE SPECTATOR Company, showing the 
above stated facts in detail for each one of the companies 
named. The average dividends paid by these companies 
to their policyholders during these fifteen years was 23.6 
per cent of the premiums they had received. This exhibit 
excited widespread comment in life insurance circles, and 
there has been a lively demand for the article, in conse 
quence of which it has been prepared in leaflet form, and 
is now ready for delivery to such agents as may desire it. 
The exhibit makes the article a valuable canvassing docu- 
ment. 

Several communications that we have received regarding 
this exhibit of dividends express a regret that the table 
does not go farther and show total payments to policy- 
holders during the same period. In accordance with this 
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gemand for a comparative exhibit of the life insurance 
business for a series of years, we present herewith two 
tables, which we take from THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
containing the statistics of life insurance for a quarter of a 
century. These are tables of aggregates, the'first showing 
the financial condition of all the companies doing business 
each year from 1859 to 1883, both years inclusive; the 
second table shows the policy transactions during the same 
period, including all payments to policyholders, of whatever 
nature. While the table of dividends referred to repre- 
sented the transactions of thirty-four companies, the tables 
here presented exhibit only the transactions of those com- 
panies that reported to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, the statistics having been compiled from the official 
reports. It will be seen that the number of companies 
varies materially from year to year, there being but four- 
teen in 1859 and twenty-nine in 1883 ; the highest number 
reporting in any one year was seventy-one, in 1870. Dur- 
ing the few years immediately following the war, when 
inflation characterized all kinds of business and wild spec-” 
ulation was the rule, numerous adventurers thought they 
saw in life insurance an opportunity to make money, and 
accordingly many companies were formed by men who 
knew nothing of the business, and whose sole object was 
present gain. Such men were found at that time in all lines 
of business, and every legitimate enterprise was seriously in- 
jured by the adventurers who attached themselves to them. 
The condition of the public mind was such as to lend 
encouragement to speculative bubbles—the wilder the 
scheme the more victims it was likely to entice into its 
trap. The experience of later years has demonstrated 
that about forty carefully managed, solvent and trust- 
worthy companies are sufficient to transact all the legiti- 
mate life insurance business of the country ; yet when infla- 
tion had reached its highest point, and the people were 
generally deluded by their apparent prosperity, there were 
seventy-one life insurance companies doing business in the 
State of New York, and there were many others in various 
sections of the country that never effected a lodgment in 
this State. As an indication showing how ripe the public 
mind was at this period of inflation to encourage specula- 
tive bubbles of any kind, attention is directed to the 
premium receipts given in the table. In 1862 eighteen 
companies received $6,331,873 in premiums, while in 1871 
seventy-one companies received $96,710,877. Then came 
the panic, and one by one the speculative companies passed 
away, till the number doing business in this State was re- 
duced, in 1883, to twenty-nine. The lowest point reached 
in premium receipts after the panic was in 1879, when 
they had fallen off to $53,728,055. Here the turning point 
was reached ; the companies that had gone safely through 
the period of depression regained the confidence of the 
people; the grand work they were doing began to be 
better appreciated, and the volume of premiums once 
more showed an increase, till in 1883 it reached the sum 
of $67,322,110. 

But the point in which the present generation is particu- 
atly interested is the condition of the existing companies 





and their claims to public confidence. These are very 
clearly indicated by the tables herewith given. Upon the 
question of solvency, it will be noted that the twenty-nine 
companies of to-day have more than twice the amount of 
assets that the seventy-one companies of 1870 had, while 
their surplus over all liabilities is nearly double the amount 
held by the companies at that time. To put it in figures, 
the companies of to-day have $471,805,920 of assets and 
$80,298,093 of surplus after providing for every possible 
liability. It may seem to many that so large an accumula- 
tion of surplus is unnecessary, but life insurance is too 
sacred a matter to be exposed to the chances of financial 
upheavals or disastrous contingencies of any character. 
When a man has made up his mind to make such provi- 
sion for those dependent upon him as life insurance offers, 
and takes upon himself the burden of maintaining it from 
year to year, he needs the strongest possible guarantee 
that such indemnity as he has contracted for will be forth- 
coming at the time his beneficiaries will stand in need of 
it. He requires that the company with which he contracts 
shall have something more than a bare sufficiency of funds 
with which to meet its outstanding liabilities; he wants to 
be assured that it is strong enough to weather the storms 
of a financial crisis, to meet any sudden accession of losses, 
or to successfully face any other emergency that may 
arise. He does not buy into a company with the idea that 
it is a temporary matter, but with the distinct understand- 
ing that it is a permanent contract, the benefits from 
which are to inure to others than himself when death 
shall have taken him away. In making a contract of such 
a wise and solemn nature, he wants to feel certain that he 
is not being deceived, and the surplus accumulations 
that furnish the company the means to meet any emer- 
gency give him precisely that assurance. Its liabilities are 
provided for in accordance with law, and, in addition 
thereto, the company itself furnishes still another guar- 
antee of its good faith in its surplus accumulations. But 
if the policyholder contributes to the accumulation of this 
surplus he gets his reward; for, besides the additional 
guarantee it gives to his contract, it is so invested that it 
yields him a dividend each year. Last year the total div- 
idends to policyholders made by twenty-nine companies 
amounted to $13,417,464, while out of the $67,322,119 re- 
ceived in premiums, $56,149,627 was returned to policy- 
holders in one form or another, and $3,546,702 was added 
to the surplus account. The earnings on the investments 
of the companies amounted to $25,240,644, which paid 
taxes, commissions, management expenses, etc., and left a 
balance of nearly $10,000,000 to go to swell the general 
assets of the company. Better evidence of solvency, good 
management and entire trustworthiness could scarcely be 
offered than is indicated by these figures. 

That the public appreciates the importance of life insur- 
ance, and has confidence in the companies offering it, is 
shown by the steady increase, during the past few years, 
of the number of policies issued and the amount at risk. 
The growth of the companies in twenty-five years—not- 
withstanding the disasters of the inflation period—is some- 
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thing marvelous. In 1859 those doing business in this 
State had outstanding 49,608 policies, insuring $141,497,- 
978; at the end of 1883 they had 705,659 policies in force, 
insuring $1,763,730,015. 

This is “ insurance that insures.” It is not of an ephem- 
eral nature, but is insurance for life. The man who enters 
into a contract with any one of the twenty-nine companies 
whose transactions are here referred to, has every possible 
assurance that human beings can give that the indemnity 
contracted for will be forthcoming at the time promised, 
provided there is no lapse on his part; if he carries out 
his, part of the obligation he is guaranteed, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that the contracting company will 





FINANCIAL EXHIBIT OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR TWE 








ee 
fulfill its part. Let those who are inclined to favor assess. 
ment insurance study the tables here presented and con. 
trast the guarantees offered by the legitimate companies 
with those of the co-operative concerns that have no 
assets, no reserve, no surplus, no accumulations to meet 
liabilities, nothing positive or tangible but expenses and 
assessments, and then decide which system is the Most 
deserving of confidence. If permanent life insurance is 
wanted, the legitimate, level premium, financially solig 
companies alone offer it; if intangible temporary insurance, 
that insures nothing, is desired, it can be bought of almost 
any speculator or adventurer, and it is not even necessary 
to apply to an assessment company to obtain it. 

NTY-FIVE YEARS. 












































| INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, 
Year Liabilities, | | Taxes, Com- 
NUMBER Endin Capital. | Assets. Exclusive | Surplus as to | Income from missions and Total 
OF COMPANIES, | Dec, 4 . | of Capital. | Policyholders.| 7o+a1 Premium | Investments Total Income, |Cther Expenses Disbursements, 
Receipts. | and Miscella- mt 
| | neous Sources. 
2 | 

1859 | $1,575,000 | $20,536,085 | $15,464,936 | $5,071,149 $3,970,125 | $1,260,320 $5,230,445 $763,237 $2,634,143 
1860 2,121,200 24,115,687 17,159,873 | 6,955,814 4:770,346 | 1,227,798 5,998,144 744,801 2,908,936 
1861 2,118,000 26,670, 397 18,278,402 | 8,391,995 4,913,391 | 1,379,025 | 6,292,416 | 792,100 3,038,481 
1862 2,310,000 30,123,332 | 23,791,459 | 6,331,873 5,742,448 1,698,043 7:440,491 | 871,867 3,759,153 
1863 2,653,500 37,838,190 | 28,655,154 | 9,173,036 8,503,969 2,121,017 | 10,624,986 1,935,011 5,704,043 
1864 3,134,200 49,027,207 34,718,231 | 14,309,066 13,181,974 | 2,981,164 16,163,138 | 2,299,142 7,021,649 
1865 3,498,200 64,232,123 | 46,341,499 | 17,890,624 21,598,317 | 3,288,703 24,887,020 4,025,619 10,595,355 
1866 4:790,600 | 91,587,028 | 05,588,523 | 25,998,505 35,825,006 4,550,660 40,375,666 | 6,770,335 17,176,666 
1867 51577600 | 125,548,951 | 88,597,422 | 36,951,529 50,385,146 6,096.851 56,481,997 | 9,480,443 26,325,213 
1868 8,387,768 | 175,262,330 | 135,806,958 | 39,455,372 67,835,325 9,546,833 77,382,158 | 13,789,689 40,959,021 
1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 86,053,155 12,454,104 98,507,319 | 17,278,478 54,471,576 
1870 10,519,484 | 269520,44I | 221,160,702 | 48,359,739 90,298,266 | 14,727,882 105,026,148 18,349,431 63,876,840 
1871 10,898,359 | 302,558,199 | 254,551,781 | 48,006,41 96,710,877 | 16,779,685 113,490,562 20,242,707 77,536,280 
1872 9,667,416 | 335,168,543 | 288,327,107 | 46,841,436 96,602,683 | 20,703,346 117,306,029 18,006,861 78,207,257 
1873 9,313,456 | 360,140,684 | 311,550,928 | 48,589,756 96,000,089 | 22,396,413 118,396,502 17,208,206 84,501,446 
1874 7,277,000 | 387,281,897 | 828,392,552 | 58,889,345 89,434,996 26,297,718 115,732,714 15,986, 881 81,232,333 
1875 | 5,746,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 | 60,812,029 83,788,511 24,856,573 108,645,084 14,128,594 79,982,466 
1876 | 5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 349,279,780 | 61,126,553 72,056,698 24,301,885 96,358,583 13,174,419 76,618,183 
1877 | 4,866,500 | 396,420,591 | 334,816,493 | 61,604,098 62,933,690 | 23,228,454 86,162,144 13,327,555 7413371324 
1878 41950,500 | 404,079,145 | 339,585,027 | 64,493,518 57,230.335 | 23,226,664 80,462,999 10,992,051 72,128,070 
1879 | 5,162,900 | 411,353,355 | 341,762,745 | 69,590,610 53,728,055 23,972,348 77:700,403 11,208,133 68,858,363 
1880 5,100,500 | 428,332,871 | 355,805,939 | 72,526,932 53,972,388 23,431,057 77,493,445 | 12,851,312 66,317,859 
1881 3,050,500 | 429,534,055 | 359,997,194 | 72,537,460 56,379,248 23,441,205 79,820,513 13,089,414 65,484,687 
1882 | 3,534,087 | 449,602,347 | 372,850,956 | 76,751,391 60,504,274 24,505,860 85,070,134 | 13,338,788 66,242,344 
1883 | 4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 | 80,298,093 67,322,119 25,240,644 | 92,562,763 | 15,295,264 71,743,588 
Agg’s, 25 years... | gtewetia . awevaeiate 1 ‘eoas preewe | sate nepee $1,339,748,431 | $363,774,372 | $1,703,522,803 | $265,950,348 | $1,202,321,276 
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PayMENTS TO PoLIcyHOLDERS. Pocanies See Roease roles 8 wena © 
Year Total | 
NUMBER OF COMPANIES, | Ending | Total Pay- | Total Pay- Suaad aii eg | 
ec. 31. ments for ments tor : oe ota ay- | 
Losses, Endow-|Lapsed,Surren- ay a ments to holders. Number. fenmen, of Number. fuente 
ments and dered and Pur- _ ideos Policyholders. . 
Annuities, {chased Policies. veer 
$1,310,616 $129,450 $416,724 | $1,856,790 $14,116 9,261 $30,058,408 | 49,608 | $141,497,978 
1,360,000 243,954 497,848 2,101, 62,333 12,639 35,589,934 | 56,046 163,703,455 
1,474,005 665,341 637,522 | 2,776,858 69,513 9,563 24,978,444 | 57,202 | 164,250,052 
1,705,610 468,235 627,574 | 2,801,419 85,867 17,430 43,471,429 64,252 183,962,577 
2,305,892 361,830 1,031,939 3,699,061 129,371 35,224 89,812,093 98,095 | 267,658,677 
3,130,659 497,754 1,036,912 4,581,325 141,182 59,198 155,803,897 | 146,729 | 395,703,058 
4,125,442 691,382 1,475,212 | 6,292,036 277,700 86,261 245,427,057 | 209,392 | 580,882,253 
6,428,472 1,226,856 2,532,477 10,187,805 218,526 134,300 404,510,474 | 305,390 | 805,105,877 
8,253,003 2,067,782 6,183,624 16,504,409 340, 361 158,605 471,011,744 | 401,140 | 1,161,729,776 
11,058,686 3,762,735 | 11,707,663 | - 27,529,084 640,248 201,922 579,657,371 | 537594 1,528,984, 085 
15,692,831 51148,900 | 15,733,862 | 36,575,593 617,505 231,269 614,762,420 | 656,572 | 1,836,617,819 
19,522,712 9,616,988 15,809,557 44,949,257 578,152 237,180 587,863,236 | 747,807 | 2,023,884,955 
28,773,041 13,263,390 14,624,608 | 56,661,039 632,534 209,753 | 488,655,022 | 785,360 | 2,101,461,834 
25,672,380 13,922,009 20,077,999 59,672,388 528,008 201,366 489,924,857 | 804,444 2,114,742.598 
27,232,435 16,669,594 22,938,235 | 66,840,264 452,976 199,050 | 465,614,001 | 817,081 apenas oe 
25,797,800 22,453,955 16,617,018 | 64,868,833 376,619 144,783 351,803,670 | 799,534 | 1,997:23 o7 
27,174,631 20,414,574 17,900,605 | 65,489,810 364,062 133,095 299,276,337 | 774,625 | 1,922,043:14 
25,567,850 21,354,370 16,187,128 | 63,109,354 334,410 99,030 232,665,489 | 706,179 | 1,735,995:19° 
26,103,286 19,152,318 15,397,370 | 60,652,974 350,785 81,909 | 178,283,017 | 633,096 | 1,556,105,323 
29,153,226 | 17,095,904 | 14,637,449 | 60,886,669 249,350 67,040 | 156,501,129 | 612,843 | , 1,480,921,283 
31,684,522 12,207,823 13,479,613 57,371,958 278,272 *112,025 | %168,633,035 | “653,903 "1,457/255:5 3 
30,032,174 9,923,026 | 13,171,992 | 53,127,192 339.355 | %456,965 | “235,589,538 | “800,219 | 1,524,6095748 
31,068,144 8,497,354 12,579,151 52,144,649 250,624 1929 | 222,582,483 | 627,385 1,540,088 
29,826,874 9,255,077 13,555,105 | 52,637,056 266,500 91,945 | 257,517,210 | 661,458 | 1,637,049, . 
33,894,306 8,837,857 13,417,464 56,149,627 298,697 110,302 | 08,064,893 | 705,059 | 1,763,7300%5 
Aggregates, 25 years......... $448,354,657 | $217,838,554 | $262,274,657 | $928, 467,862 | $7,903,066 | 3,181,050 | $7,138,657,794 | «------ | soceneooass ‘ 
* Includes industria] insurance. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Spontaneous combustion has long been the convenient term for the ex- 
planation of all those phenomena in fire technology which were either 
wholly or only in part not understood. Under it were classified the most 
diverse and widely separated phenomena, phenomena which had no other 
elation but that they ultimately caused a conflagration. Under it were 
placed the effects of a natural accidental lens, the chemical union of two 
or more substances, and lastly a true slow combustion. Under the term 
spontaneous combustion I shall treat only those phenomena caused by 
what the chemist calls combustion—that is, a union with oxygen—and 
will, in the following article, give explanations of phenomena originating 
from other causes. 

Before we can enter into a discussion and description of the phenomena 
of spontaneous combustion we must understand a few preliminary facts. 
If we rapidly draw our hand through the surrounding space, we feel a 
certain amount of resistance. This resistance is due to a gaseous body 
which surrounds us on all sides, and which we term air, a substance 
known to the ancients, who tried to weigh it. As for example, Aristotle 
filled a bladder and weighed it, then exhausted the air and reweighed the 
bladder, and actually believed he had thereby determined the weight of 
the atmosphere. It was not, however, until the advent of the ex peri- 
mental era under Galileo and Torricelli that its weight or pressure was 
determined. It was found, at the level of the sea, to be about fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. 

This surrounding fluid consists of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, 
not, however, chemically combined, but merely mixed in the proportion 
—in round numbers—of seventy-nine parts of nitrogen and twenty-one 
of oxygen. Nitrogen, which is fourteen times heavier (atomic weight) 
than hydrogen, is a gas entirely negative in its qualities ; it does not sup- 
port combustion, and its purpose in the airis merely to act asa diluting 
agent so as to make the effects of oxygen less violent. Oxygen, the 
great supporter of life and also the great destroyer in nature, is an odor- 
less, colorless gas, sixteen times (15.95 atomic weight) as heavy as hydro- 
gen. It and its combination constitute the greater part of our earth. 
The crystalline rocks which consist of silicon, with oxygen alone or com- 
bined with various metals, contain from forty-four to forty-eight per cent 
of oxygen. Water, which is acompound of oxygen and hydrogen, con- 
tains one part of oxygen to two parts of hydrogen, a very important fact 
in the explanation of certain curious phenomena of spontaneous combus- 
tion. It is this element which causes all these phenomena which we 
ordinarily term combustion. Phenomena which it causes while ordinarily 
diluted with nitrogen (air) are greatly intensified when the element is 
pure; and even metals, such as iron and steel, when ignited ina globe 
filled with oxygen, burn with brilliant scintillation. 

We are now ready for the question, ‘‘ What is combustion?” I would 
define it as a chemical union of oxygen with some other element or ele- 
ments, accompanied by an evolution of light and heat, while similar 
unions of other substances, not with oxygen directly, I will dicuss under 
the term ‘‘ chemical combination.” Substances which unite with oxygen 

are termed combustible substances, while oxygen is a supporter of com- 
bustion, These terms, although but relatively correct, are for our pur- 
poses very convenient and will be retained throughout. 

We must yet, before entering into the subject under discussion, under- 
stand what is meant by the temperature of ignition or the ignition point. 
Ithas been found that before a substance can ignite (take fire) in either 
the air or oxygen, a certain temperature must be reached, and this neces- 
Sary temperature is termed the ignition point or temperature of ignition. 
While for some substances this point is very low, for others it is extremely 
high, as, for example, nitrogen will only unite with oxygen at the intense 
heat of the electric spark ; while phosphorus burns slowly at 10° Cen. 
(50° Fah.), as may be noticed in the dark (phosphorescence), it does not 
burn brightly until heated to 60° Cen. (140° Fah.), and zinc ethyl and 
phosphuretted hydrogen ignite in the air at the ordinary temperature. 

But most bodies do not unite with the oxygen of the air rapidly enough 
at ordinary temperatures to produce light and heat, but must be heated 
for a production of active combustion. In the case of the decay of or- 
ganic matter or the rusting of metals oxidation goes on slowly, producing 
heat, and the total amount of heat that a decaying log produces in the 





long time required for its destruction is exactly equal to the amount of 
heat produced by its rapid oxidation (burning) in a stove. We, therefore, 
distinguish between quick and slow combustion. 

The temperatures of different flames vary greatly. Bunsen found that 
the temperature of the flame of hydrogen burning in air is 2024° Cen., tem- 
perature of a hydrogen flame burning in oxygen 2844° Cen., in carbonous 
oxide 1997° when burning in air, and 3003° Cen. when burning in oxygen. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 15, 1884. C. Joun HEXAMER, 

( To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_ 


BOSTON. 

A Persistent Incendiary—Responsible for Many Fires During Seven Vears—He is 
Captured by Accident While Starting a Fire—Assessment Insurance Managers 
Agitating for Favorable Legislation—Commissioner Tarbox Opposed to the Sys- 
tem—The Good Work of the Tariff Association—Results of the Increase of Rates 
on Mercantile Risks—Removal of Restrictions Upon Incandescent Flectric Lights 
—Local Notes, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


By a fortunate accident the man who has been for several years past a 
source of torment to the fire department of this city has been arrested. 
From time to time we have had outbreaks of incendiarism. Seven years 
ago there were nearly fifty incendiary fires started inside of a month, and 
kindled in such a manner as to indicate beyond the possibility of a doubt 
that they were all the work of a single individual, and what is more, that 
this individual was well informed concerning the methods of the fire de- 
partment. He was evidently not desirous that the fire should make a 
great headway, for on a number of occasions, after starting a fire in some 
peculiarly dangerous locality, he was considerate enough to go to the near- 
est fire box and turn in an alarm by means of a key which he had surrep- 
titiously obtained. At that time his method was to go in the evenings to 
open entryways on the principal streets and kindle a fire under the stair- 
ways of the second or third floors. Later on he adopted the plan of break- 
ing the rear basement windows of business houses for the purpose of 


’ throwing lighted rolls of paper among the goods that might be stored in 


the cellar ; and then, transferring his work, he started quite a number of 
fires in the lumber yards. When public excitement was aroused in con- 
sequence of his misdeeds, and the police and fire departments established 
special patrols for the purpose of arresting him, the incendiary fires sud- 
denly ceased, to break out again after a rest of a year or two. Abouttwo 
months ago one of these periodical manias seems to have seized upon 
him, and a dozen incipient incendiary fires were reported within the space 
of a week, all started in apparently the same manner. The police were 
warned of the fact and succeeded in arresting him, though at the time the 
officers who made the arrest were engaged on another work, the incen- 
diary falling into their hands while in the act of starting a new fire, by a 
happy accident. That they have now got hold of the right man would 
seem to be demonstrated by the fact that there has been since his arrest 
a complete cessation of*these crimes. Although his operations have cost 
our citizens and the insurance companies a large amount of money, it is 
questionable, in the absence of direct proof, whether a punishment ad- 
equate to his misdeeds can be visited upon him. 

The assessment life insurance associations have recently prepared 
a circular setting forth the fact that it is necessary to arouse pub- 
lic opinion and intelligently direct it for the purpose of obtaining 
the legislation that they desire at the next session of our State legis- 
lature. What they desire to do is to have the State officially accept 
their plan of insurance, and thus give it the indorsement that 
it now lacks. They are to this extent honest in their demand, that 
they are willing to have safeguards thrown around the system, 
and prevent the organization in this State of companies formed for 
fraudulent purposes. What they maintain is that, admitting an honest de 
sire to carry on the insurance business upon the assessment basis, it is de 
sirable that the authorities should countenance the plan and make it in this 
way as regular and legitimate as the old methods of life insurance. I am 
inclined to believe that they will not succeed in the object that they have 
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in view. Commissioner Tarbox is not disposed to look upon their method 
as one which can be continued indefinitely. He has said that at best it is 
only temporary insurance, and with his opposition the associations are not 
likely to make much headway, 

The returns to the protective department of the premiums received for 
insuring property during the first six months of the present year show that 
the work of the Tariff Association is having its proper effect. In the first 
six months of the year 1883 the companies received for insuring merchan- 
dise $656,000, while in the first six months of the current year they re- 
ceived in premiums for similar insurance $759,000, showing a gain of 
$103,000. The building premiums this year are smaller than they were a 
year ago, in consequence of the large number of five-year renewals which 
occurred in January of last year, a relic of the great fire of eleven years 
ago. But although the amount of premiums upon merchandise has in- 
creased about sixteen per cent, it is well known that there has been an 
exceedingly large diminution of the amount the companies have at risk. 
They are, therefore, taking what they insure into account, getting from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent more in receipts than they were during the 
first days of the Tariff Association, and before rates were generally made. 
It is probable that the showing for the last six months of this year will be 
even more favorable, by comparison, than those of the first six months. 

The experts of the New England Insurance Exchange and the Boston 
Fire Underwriters Union having approved of certain automatic devices 
prepared by the Western Electric Light Company, that corporation is again 
permitted to use incandescent lights upon arc circuits. The apparatus 
referred to are exceedingly ingenious. There are three different methods of 
preventing an excess of current, any one of which would furnish nearly 
all the protection desired, while the three combined seem to make it prac- 
tically impossible to have a fire from this cause, 

August seems to have been selected by most of the Boston underwrit- 
ers as a vacation,season. The offices are only about half filled, and the 
numerous important reforms that were brought up at the board meetings 
for consideration have been put aside, to wait the return of cool weather 
and the more general presence of members. 

W. L. Bowker, who has been for a year past the special agent of the 
Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, has severed his connection and has 
started out on his own account as an adjuster, inspector and broker. 

The joint committees of the Exchange and Tariff Association are en- 
gaged in the pleasing but intricate work of endeavoring to determine 
which are the best among the watch clocks now in use. That some of 
them are not particularly trustworthy is a fact which has been pretty 
readily demonstrated. 

In consequence of the frequent fires in these establishments, the rubber 
manufacturing risks in Massachusetts have been advanced on an average 
about fifty per cent in rate, Even on this basis it is questionable whether 
there is any profit in writing them, particularly at this time, when the rub- 
ber manufacturing business is in a depressed condition, and more profit 
is to be obtained from selling out to the underwriters than continuing 
operations, ¥. A. &. FT. 

Boston, August 16, 1884. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


AUTHORITY OF LOCAL BOARDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As there is considerable controversy among the members of the 
Allegany County, N. Y., Local Board of Underwriters upon the subject 
of their powers, some claiming that they can make arbitrary rates, which, 
when adopted by a majority vote, are binding upon its members—for in- 
stance, that a rate of two per cent per annum upon a detached brick 
dwelling can be made, and any agent can be disciplined by fines imposed 
for a violation of this rate—it is held by a majority of the members to be 
within the authority of the board to enforce such arbitrary rules, although 
a minimum tariff furnished by the New York Insurance Exchange has 
been formally adopted, and also specific rates made thereunder. More- 
over, that a resolution (a copy of which we enclose) regulating the collec- 
tion of an agent’s premium accounts can be enforced. Also another, re- 
quiring insurance companies to accept risks only through their local agent 
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in certain territorial limits, defined by the board, under penalty of bei 
fined and “boycotted.” Representing only a minority of the eat 
hold that, first, the board has no power to make an a < 
the rating on all classes of risks must be based upon the hazard of the 
risk, and made in accordance with the rules of our minimum tariff 
Second. The board cannot legislate on any matters that are not in inter. 
est jointly connected with themselves and their companies, such for ig 
stance as the collection of an agent’s private accounts. Third. The ale, 
ciple admitted that the employee can dictate to the employer as to how 
he shall transact his own business smacks of communism, and would not 
be tolerated by the local agent were he the employer. These matters 
may seem too simple to be discussed by you, but your opinion would 
valuably assist many in doubt as to the point of limited authority, 

Ata regular meeting of the Allegany County Local Board of Fire In. 
surance Agents, held at Angelica, N. Y., June 16, 1884, the following res. 
olution was adopted : 


rbitrary rate; that 


No member of this board shall, hereafter, give more than sixty days’ credit for 
any insurance premium due him, unless interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum shall be charged on such premium after said sixty days. 

Any member violating in any manner the foregoing resolution shall forfeit to, 
and for the benefit of, this board the sum of $10. 

WELLSVILLE, August 15, 1884. AGENT, 


[A local board has the right, undoubtedly, by a majority vote, to do 
anything it chooses within the limitations of its constitution and by-laws, 
Then arises the question whether or not the companies represented in 
such board will sustain its action. If the majority of both board and 
companies deem the action taken wise and proper, such action should be 
binding upon all members. What is good enough for the majority ought 
to be good enough for the minority. But all such organizations ar 
based upon the good faith of those who agree to give it their allegiance, 
If a few break faith, harmony is lost and chaos comes again. Stand by 
your local board, and submit to the will of the majority. Mistakes are 
more easily remedied from within than without such organizations,—Ep, 
THE SPECTATOR. ] 





“ DIVIDENDS” IN LIFE INSURANCE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Referring to your article in THE Spectator of August 7, 1884, on 
‘* Dividends of Life Insurance Companies,” I would like to inquire if the 
word dividend, as used by you, or as applied to the return of the surplus 
to the policyholder in a life insurance company, is not a misnomer? Does 
not the larger part of the surplus of a life insurance company actually 
consist of over-payment of premiums? If such is the fact, your article 
above referred to is misleading in the following particulars: Take for 
illustration two of the oldest life insurance companies named, The 
Mutual Benefit, whose average dividends for the past fifteen years is 
given in your tabulated statement as 34.9 per cent ; Mutual Life, 27.3 per 
cent. By reference to the premium rate tables of the two companies | 
find the Mutual Benefit charges at age thirty-five, for an ordinary life 
policy for $1000, the annual premium of $26, while the Mutual Life only 
charges an annual premium of $22.42 for the same kind of a policy at the 
same age, making a difference of 13.7 per cent less premium charged by 
the Mutual Life. It must necessarily follow, if there is less loading 
of the net premium, as in the case of the Mutual Life, there will be less 
return premium or dividend. Toa person unfamiliar with the methods 
of different life insurance companies your article represents that the 
Mutual Benefit actually paid 7.6 per cent more dividends than the Mutual 
Life, by reason of a more favorable rate of mortality and interest. Is this 
a fact? Having been in the life insurance business for nearly two de- 
cades, a constant reader of THe SpecraTor, and realizing the importance 
of being correctly informed, I would respectfully ask information upon 
the matter referred to. INSURER. 

BuFFALo, August 10, 1884. 


[The word “ dividend ” is technically correct, because it signifies simply 
something to be divided, and in itself asserts nothing as to the source 
from which that something is derived. But as it usually describes a fund 
which has grown out of the profits of a business, the word is misleading, 
because to the general apprehension it means that the fund divided is 
wholly profit. The word surplus is in some respects better ; but it is not 
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accurately descriptive. No term can be used which will avoid the ne- 
cessity of statement of the special constitution of the fund divisible 
among the policyholders of a mutual life insurance company. That fund 
js, $0 faras the company is concerned, two parts savings and one part 
profit ; $0 far as the premium payer is concerned, it is all savings. The 
company fixes its premiums to meet the cost of insurance in the future ; 
that cost cannot be accurately foreknown ; it will actually vary more or 
less in every year ; it is in three parts—the death losses, the expenses 
and the reserve. The death losses cannot be exactly foretold, nor the 
expenses, nor various other contingencies ; but a sufficiently high figure 
for each can be assumed, and the adjustment to actual losses and ex- 
penses made at the end of the year by returning what has been saved 
from those portions ef the premium respectively designed to meet the 
losses and expenses. Those two parts of the fund to be divided are 
purely savings from mortality and expense, The reserve is calculated to 
meet an assumed mortality in the future; but being for future and not 
present use, it is assumed that it will earn interest meantime, which inter- 
est forms a part of its own growth—the rate of interest calculated upon 
goes into the reserve itself. All the interest earned above that rate is 
surplus, and is a profit tothe company onits investments. It follows that as 
between two companies which assume the same mortality and the same rate 
of interest, but provide a different loading for expenses and for a general 
margin for safety, the one having the highest loading ought to make the 
greatest saving. It would follow that as between the Mutual Benefit rates 
and the recent low rates of the Mutual Life, the latter would make a less 
saving; on its new rates it ought to make a considerably greater saving. 
How much of the difference between the dividends of the Mutual Benefit 
and those of the Mutual Life is due to a better mortality and a better rate 
of interest earned, and how much is due to the higher rate of premium, 
cannot be discovered from any official statement. The bulk of the Mutual 
Life's premium income in the period shown by our tables was from its 
old rates, which were about the same as those of the Mutual Benefit. 
How far its low premium income affected the aggregate or the proportion 
of its divided surplus we have no means of ascertairfing. The figures 
from the published reports, however; are instructive: For the five years, 
from 1869 to 1873, the Mutual Life’s dividend was 33.09 per cent of its 
premium income, while that of the Mutual Benefit was 33.16 per cent ; in 
the next five years the Mutual Life’s dividend was 23.57 per cent, and 
that of the Mutual Benefit 39.60 per cent ; in the next five years, which in- 
clude the whole of the Mutual Life’s low premium period, its dividends 
were 25.14 per cent, or nearly 2.5 per cent better than they were under all 
high premiums, while the Mutual Benefit’s dividends were 32.24 per 
cent, The Mutual Life’s premium income for the last five years was 
$63,463,617 ; it is probably a very favorable assumption to that company, 
for the point of this discussion, to assume that one-third of that income 
was at the reduced rates, or say $21,000,000; but grant that it was so, 
and that if the company had received full rates or fifteen per cent more— 
say $3,150,000—and could have returned all that much more as dividends, 
say not less than ten per cent average commissions, its dividends 
would still have been less than thirty per cent of its premium income. 
Such hypothetical argument is unsatisfactory, and can lead to no definite 
conclusions—Ep. THE SPECTATOR. | 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


THE above-named Association will meet in Chicago, September 10 and 
{1. The following is officially announced as the order of business : 


Meetings of executive committee at eight Pp. M., September 9, at the office of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 161 La Salle street, and Sep- 
tember ro, at nine A. M., at the hall. 

OPENING SESSION at ten A. M., September 10.—Calling the roll; reception of 
visitors and representatives of other associations; report of the executive com- 
mittee ; report of the secretary and treasurer, J. C. Griffiths; report of librarian ; 
address of President Cyrus K. Drew; appointment of committees; unfinished 
business ; intermission. 

AFTERNOON SEssion.—Paper: ‘‘A Half Hour on Insurance Topics,” J. B. 
Bennett; annual address, M. Bennett, Jr.; ‘‘ An Effort to Ascertain what the Mat- 
ter is,” illustrated with diagrams, C. C, Hine; discussion: ‘‘In a Special Hazard, 





what ‘ Vacancy’ renders Void or Voidable a Policy?” ‘‘ Tidings from the Com- 
pacts ;"’ intermission. 

EVENING SESSION.—Lecture: ‘Spontaneous Combustion,” Prof. John W. 
Ordway, Boston. 

SECOND DAY—MorNING SEssION.—Reports of the State boards: Ohio, 
J. M. DeCamp, president; Indiana, Benj. Kelsey, president; Michigan, G. W. 
Chandler, president ; Illinois, O. E. Culbertson, president; Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, Milton Welsh, president; Iowa Union, E. S. Page, president; Wis- — 
consin, Minnesota and Dakota Union, C. W. Potter, president; paper: ‘* Rates 
and the Coinsurance Clause," W. F. Fox; reports of committees; paper: ‘‘ In- 
cendiarism,” Milo E. Lawrence ; intermission. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—Discussion : ‘‘ Is State Supervision Desirable ?”’ paper: 
‘The Essential Difference in the Fire Hazard in the United States and Western 
Europe,” J. T. Dargan; paper: ‘‘ The Local Agent's Register; the State Agent's 
Gripsack; the Manager's Desk. A Peep into Each," I. W. Holman; discussion: 
‘‘A Policy reads ‘On Wearing Apparel ;’ would a Cork Leg, a Wig and Artificial 
Teeth be Covered? Ifnot, why not?” ‘‘ Has any brother anything to offer for the 
good of the order ?”’ election of officers ; unfinished business; adjournment. 

In the circular issued by the president, he says : 

We want this to be a meeting for discussion, and not for cut and dried papers 
exclusively. The matter of the papers will be legitimate subjects for criticism and 
discussion, and we would be glad to have you prepared with a word to add interest 
to the occasion. You will see that there are several discussions on the programme, 
in which you are invited to participate. Let us make this meeting a notable one 
for bright and breezy speeches. Prepare what you have to say—the best impromp- 
tus are those carefully prepared, Do not wait to be drafted into the service, but 
kindly volunteer, and then the interest will not flag during the entire meeting. 





The Water Supply of the City. 

CoMMISSIONER THOMPSON has sent to the Mayor a report of the work of the 
Department of Public Works for the quarter ended June 30 last. The aggre- 
gate expenditure was $1,029,643.85. Contracts, the estimated expense 
of which was $1,393,742.84, were entered into. The cost of the contracts 
completed during the quarter was $507,897.42. The main part of the re- 
port is taken up by a review of the legislation looking to the building of a 
new aqueduct, a statement of the work so far done, and of the efforts 
made by the department to check the waste of water. During the quarter 
2735 night inspections of house drains and sewers were made and 313 
places discovered where the waste ranged from less than one gallon to 
five. These inspections began January 1, 1881, and have resulted in the 
detection of 12,519 cases of leaks in water fixtures and willful waste. 

Referring to the Bronx river supply, the report says that the works have 
been pushed forward with all possible vigor. The actual construction 
was begun in October, 1880, and the supply will be introduced into the 
city next month. “The work of strengthening the aqueduct,” the report 
says, ‘‘ has been carried on as rapidly as the appropriations would admit. 
Improvements have been made in the arrangement of the outlet gates from 
the Central Park reservoir to control the overflow, and a system of tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication with the fire department has been 
established, by which additional pressure of water in case of fire can be 
turned on in the shortest time possible.” 

Referring to the water supply, the report says that the rainfall on the 
Croton water-shed for the three months was 9.52 inches. The aqueduct 
was fully supplied from the natural flow of the Croton river, except from 
June 8 to June 26, during which time 520,000,000 gallons of stored water 
were drawn from reservoirs and lakes to supply the deficiency. 





The Firemen and the Telegraph Nuisance. 

Tue telegraph and telephone are necessities. Wires are necessities. 
The reliable and cheap transmission of messages is a necessity. Fire ex- 
tinguishing machines are necessities. Corporations are necessities, and 
so are streets and high buildings. These different necessities collide. A 
big fire disjoints them all, and they are confounded with confusion, Each 
conflicting interest then claims precedence and pre-eminence. Is there 
not some almost natural law that should determine which of these inter- 
ests must bow down ? 

What is the most universally natural thing sought to be accomplished 
in the case of a great fire, which may involve life as well as property? 
Why, it is to subdue the fire as quickly as possible. That consideration 
is then held paramount to all others. If it is right to let such an impulse 
govern when a fire is on hand, the same idea should be the controlling 
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one when there is no fire, and when the only object is to so regulate the 
surroundings of property as that it may be saved when the flames break 
out. 

The public necessity for telephone and telegraph should be pushed to 
the background before fire comes, so as to give extinguishing machinery 
a free chance to save property. A convenient passage of wires should be 
the secondary consideration. 

We believe in the heroic remedy which has been devised but not really 
practiced in Chicago. Order the wires out of the way, and if they are not 
withdrawn, remove them, and clear the streets of such hindrances of 
access to buildings by firemen. Let the wires be barred from any aerial 
passage across or along the streets, Let the companies carry their wires 
underground or in glass tubing along the sides of blocks, or in any way 
they choose except through the air as now. 

The cost to the public would be immense at first. The public would 
have to pay high for uncertain and unreliable service. After a while, 
however, that would all adjust itself, and competition would operate to 
lower rates again. The companies would find ways to get their wires 
underground and make them work well there. And until they are most 
violently compelled to they will not find those ways nor abandon their 
aerial routes. 3 

Meantime the public would save in another direction. The people’s 
property would be saved from the flames to an extent which would more 
than make recompense for the higher rates which would be charged for 
messages. The value of the property which has been destroyed in St. 
Louis directly on account of firemen being impeded by telegraph wires 
would many times pay for the cost of putting all the wires underground. 
This is an assertion that is impracticable to be proven by specific instances 
and figures, but every careful observer of our fires knows that the prob- 
abilities are strongly favorable to the assertion. 

There is a possible remedy which seems to us easy of application, al- 
though it would perhaps lead to some rather dramatic scenes. Assume 
that an ordinance should be passed im St. Louis directing that after a 
stated reasonable time it should be the duty of firemen in service at fires 
to tear down and remove all wires and telegraph posts which impeded 
them in the extinguishment of fires. It would be safe to warrant that in 
a very short time the firemen would worry the companies into finding 
underground routes for their wires. There ought to be such a law rather 
than one protecting the wires. In a large city there is always a vast 
danger of a fire growing to enormous proportions, if qaick access to it be 
prevented. After it had grown nothing would be too sacred to tear away 
in order to stop it. Why, then, should the wires be sacred at the start of 
a fire? 

The direct fight against wires is inevitable, The longer it is postponed 
the more desperate it will be. It is sure to be a violent fight, if success- 
ful. The quicker it comes, the better. The more violent it is, the more 
speedily it will end. Authorize the firemen to cut, and down will go the 
wires forever. Courts will sustain the necessity of getting at fire to ex- 
tinguish it.— Western Review. 


General George W. Neff Obtains His Sword. 


WE find the following regarding one of Cincinnati’s most energetic in- 
surance men in The Commercial of that city : 


A very interesting bit of war history was brought out at the last meeting of the 
Loyal Legion in this city July 2, by Captain A. H. Mattox, recorder of that military 
order, who furnishes the following facts : 

In the early part of 1861 General George W. Neft, now a prominent insurance 
man of 21 West Third street, this city, enlisted as a soldier and recruited a company 
of infantry for ‘‘ three years or the war.’ After the company and regiment were 
raised, General Neff, then a lieutenant colonel, was presented with a hand- 
some sword by the merchants of Pearl street. General Neff, with his command, 
was ordered to West Virginia and took part in the campaigns there in the summer 
of 1861 under Generals McClelian and Rosecrans. At the battle of ‘‘ Scarry 
Creek,” in July, 1861, with other officers of his regiment, Neff was taken prisoner 
and sent to Libby Prison in Richmond, Va. His captors were Captain Richard A. 
Wise, son of Governor Henry Wise of Virginia, and Major Duffield of Governor 
Wise’s staff. These two officers escorted their prisoners, General Neff, Colonel 
Woodruft, also of the Second Kentucky, now residing in Louisville, Ky., Lieutenant 
Colonel DeVilliers and others, to Richmond. Of course, when captured, their 
swords and side arms were taken from them. In Richmond, General Neff met 
Governor Wise, who told him that his sword and arms would be returned to him 
when released. After a confinement of thirteen months in Libby, General Neft 





—————— 
was exchanged ; but his sword was not given him, and he was 
released to think much about the sword, although he has often tho 
and wondered what had become of it. 
General Neff recently learned that his sword was in the Possessi 
Dr. Richard A, Wise of Williamsburg, Va., one of the captors Bs - 
General, and he at once wrote him regarding it. Dr. Wise prom ‘ ps 
sponded with a cordial letter, in which he says: os 
I will have the sword carefully packed and expressed to you at once, with pleas 

1 suppose we are not as far apart now as formerly, as I am now as much wie 
Union as you ever were. This should be an era of good feeling among the sold ‘ 
of the late war, and in view of the generous response lately made by Union soldier 
to ‘‘our boys,” in trying to build a Home for disabled Confederates, I think « 
man's heart would be cold indeed if he did not feel as I do. I wore your a 
during the war, and had iton when Johnston's army surrendered. Since then | 
have worn it as captain of the Wise Light Infantry of this place, a volunteer com- 
pany; also wore it at the Yorktown celebration in 1881. I send you this scrap of 
history, as it will be of interest hereafter in regard to the sword. The inscription 
on the sword is: ‘‘ Lieutenant Colonel Geo. W. Neff, Second Kentucky Volun- 
teers. Presented by his friends on Pearl street, Cincinnati, O., June 3, 1861," 


too glad to be 
ught of it Since, 





Hints to Bathers. 


Art this particular time, when sea-bathing is popular, the following hints 
to bathers are timely : 

1. Do not take a bath immediately after a meal; from two to three 
hours are necessary for digestion. If from mental or physical labor you 
feel exhausted, rest before going into the water. 

2. ‘*Cooling off” while undressed is contrary to all good sense. Cool 
off before undressing. Never leave the skin unprotected. If the action 
of the heart and the respiration have become normal, after exercise, a 
warm or even a moist skin need not prevent you from plunging into the 
bath, but on the contrary enables you to enjoy your bath more. 

3. Do not stand still in the water to talk or rest. Keep moving after 
you have entered.the water, and if you feel tired of swimming go and 
dress yourself immediately. Ladies, particularly, should remove their 
wet clothes promptly. Bathers are more injured by semaining in the 
water too long than by any other cause. By overtaxing the physical 
energies reaction is rendered slow and imperfect. Half an hour is the 
maximum time the most vigorous should remain in the water, while for 
many ten minutes is quite long enough. 

4. Be careful to wipe and rub the skin entirely dry before dressing; 
the reaction will be more speedy and the bath more invigorating. 

5. After having dressed yourself do not stand around to iook at others 
in the water. A little exercise before bathing, and a good deal after 
bathing, is very essential. 

6. Those persons who plunge into the water when they are overheated 
by exercise, or who remain in the water too long, or who exhaust them- 
selves by violent exertion—that is to say, who violate the above simple 
rules—are most subject to the cramp. If the swimmer be seized with 
the cramp in the lower extremities, he should not suffer himself to feel 
alarmed, but should strike out with the limb affected with all his might, 
or turn on his back and extend the limb forcibly in the air. Should that 
not have the desired eftect, he must reach the shore with his hands or keep 
himself afloat until assistance is rendered. 





Ignition of Flour Dust by Electric Lights. 
HERR Bouer, illumination inspector of Dresden, has been making some 
experiments to determine what part is played by electricity in causing 
explosions of flour dust in mills. His investigations have been con- 
ducted at the Royal Court Theatre, where the powerful dynamos for the 
electric lights are driven by steam power. 

‘‘Here,” the inspector says, ‘‘the electricity from the belting is so 
intense that more could scarcely be obtained in the best electric machines. 
Leyden jars became charged by this means in a few seconds, so that on 
being discharged sparks leap one and three-fifth inches. Any person 
standing on an insulator and placing the hand within four to six inches of 
the moving belts is quickly charged with electricity, so as to give out 
long sparks. Geissler tubes, having projecting pointed wires at one end 
and metallic connection with the earth at the other end, glowed, when 
placed near the belts, with beautifully colored lights. In short, every 
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riment possible with electric machines can be performed by this belt- 
aed electricity. At first-I thought that the presence of the dynamo- 
electric machines had a great influence on this phenomenon, but I have 


noticed the same, more or less shown, in many kinds of factories having 


steam power. — , 
“In many flour and meal mills the dust has become ignited without the 


cause having been discovered. I have now, from experiments, become 
firmly convinced that electricity developed by belts can cause such disas- 
ter. “In most factories, other than flour mills, the quantity of metal pres- 
ent and the arrangement of the iron-framed machines, is such that a con- 
nection among them is established sufficient to conduct safely away the 
electricity. It is, however, different in flour mills, especially where 
French buhr stones are used, which are made of separate pieces bound 
together by thick iron bands. The latter are not connected with one 
another, but isolated by the non-conducting stone. Rims, therefore, 
which are next to the driving pulleys and belts (generally located just be- 
low stones when cog-wheels are not used, and pulleys almost equal in 
diameter to the stones), become surcharged with positive electricity; and, 
according to the known principles of electricity—as shown in the Leyden 
jar, for instance—the next nearest rim or rims will, by induction, develop 
negative electricity. These opposite forms of force having arrived ata 
dangerous degree of tension, the leaping of an intense spark from one 
stone band to another could ignite the excessively inflammable flour dust. 
To guard against this danger, it is simply needful to connect the iron 
spindles of the stones together by a thick wire, a metallic bar being at the 
same time located nearly touching both stone rim and driving pulley. In 
all other industrial works the precaution would be advisable, that no 
isolated ironwork should be near pulleys and belting when combustible 
materials are also in the immediate neighborhood.” 





Improving Cotton Risks. 


Tue efforts of the Southeastern Tariff Association, co-operating with the 
local boards, to secure better rates on cotton, are meeting with much vig- 
orous opposition, and have led to a newspaper war between some of the 
cotton factors and Mr. Tupper, president of the Charleston Board. Mr. 
Tupper states that the main object of the Tariff Association is to induce 
those who handle cotton to improve their facilities for storing it. He 
says : 

The first object desired is to separate the different wharves by such barriers or 
partitions as will prevent the spread of a cotton fire from one wharf to another, and 
for the improvement of the warehouses thereon for the better security of the cotton. 
If any of these warehouses can be made to conform to the standard established and 
free from external exposures of frame sheds and cotton, they will be rated at one anda 
halfper cent. If not, the charge for deficiencies will be made under the published 
regulations of the association., The cotton on the wharves at Charleston has been 
tated by said association ‘‘ at the round figure of five per cent,” subject, by special 
action, to a reduction from that rate of one per cent,if the wharves are separated as 
aforesaid. 

The following reduced rates for improved wharf risks have been conceded by the 
Southeastern Tariff Association at the recommendation of the Charleston Board : 


For policy to cover cotton on open wharf, or a blanket policy to cover 


cotton on a wharf and in brick buildings thereon........--........ 4 percent. 
For policy to cover cotton while contained in unimproved brick ware- 

houses and not covering cotton on wharf..........seseeceecseeees 3% per cent. 
For policy to cover cotton in standard warehouses—basis rates. . .1.50 

Add for exposure of cotton stored on said wharf............. 1.00 2'%4 per cent, 


It should be known to those interested in this storage of cotton that a strictly 
standard brick warehouse has but one story and medal-plated doors and windows. 
The Charleston Board, while acting under the instructions of the association, have 
been endeavoring to obtain such concession for the benefit of our cotton trade as 
seemed to them consistent and proper, without unjust discrimination or prejudice. 
There are doubtless those who believe that insuring cotton throughout the Suuth, 
and particularly in Charleston, has been remunerative to the underwriters gener- 
ally, and that all changes of rates or conditions of insurance at this season are un- 
necessary and unjust. To dispel this delusion and at the same time to record cer- 
tain valuable information, an accurate statement of insurance profits and losses on 
cotton will shortly be given to the public. Among underwriters it is very question- 
able if the premium receipts the present season from cotton, under the new rates, 
will aggregate in amount the receipts of last year, assuming that there is no in- 
crease in the quantity of cotton. 


The objections to the ratings made are stated fully in a communication 
written by J. Adger Smyth and printed in The Charleston News-Courier. 
He first states that the enforcement of the requirements of the under- 





writers will tend to drive business away from the city, and says that some 
of them are arbitrary and impossible. His other objections are thus 
stated : 

While admitting that these brick warehouses can be made “ standard”’ or “‘ fire- 
proof,” and, therefore, that they are entitled to ‘‘ standard” rates, the representa- 
tives of the association will only grant such ‘‘standard’’ warehouses—first, upon 
the condition that division walls shall be built between this and all adjacent wharves, 
either of brick or four-inch plank lined with tin, in both cases sixteen feet high. 
Brick walls are an impossibility, as there is no foundation to support their weight, 
and the cost of piling is too enormous. Sixteen feet wooden partitions, four inches 
thick, could not be made strong enough to withstand the violence of our storm- 
winds in their exposed situation, or to support the weight of cotton that might be 
piled against them. But in the case of the wharves I represent, these division walls 
do not in any way come near the brick warehouses referred to, and cannot affect 
risks on cotton stored in these ‘‘ standard warehouses any more than if built one 
hundred miles away. These walls will start about twenty-five feet to the east of 
these brick warehouses, and run entirely away from them eastward and seaward. 
And, secondly, upon the further condition that no cotton shall be stored anywhere 
upon said wharves, whether under sheds or upon piers. 

Although these brick warehouses are admitted to be ‘‘ standard,” yet if any 
cotton is stored elsewhere on the wharf, no matter at what distance, they arbitrarily 
and largely increase the standard rates on cotton stored in said brick buildings, 
The owners of the wharves I refer to were prepared, at a great loss to themselves, to 
give up all open storage of cotton, under sheds or in courts near these brick build- 
ings, and guarantee that no cotton should be nearer to them on said wharves than 
at least 150 feet. This they did in order to meet the views of the association on 
close storage and secure standard rates on their standard warehouses. But they 
are told that if cotton is ‘‘ stored” on their pier heads, under sheds 350 feet from 
these brick warehouses, the ‘‘ standard’ rates on cotton stored in these ‘‘ standard” 
warehouses will be largely increased. ‘‘ Storing cotton”’ is defined to be remaining 
over night on the wharf. Cotton is received on the piers of nearly every wharf in 
Charleston during the season, being either unloaded from or loaded on domestic 
and foreign steamers and vessels. It is liable at all times to’ remain on the piers, 
under sheds, over night. The ruling is that if at any time cotton remains on said 
piers over night, that fact will vitiate the standard rates on standard warehouses 
350 feet, or even further away. What is the use of going to the expense of making 
warehouses ‘‘ standard "’ under such a ruling ? 

The carrying out of these conditions is impossible. They would virtually de- 
stroy the wharf property, and if impartially applied all over Charleston will revoke 
the standard rates already granted to many so-called ‘‘ standard’ warehouses in 
the city. 








MERE MENTION. 





—The Council Bluffs system of water-works has cost over $600,000. 

—Almonte, Ont., has just purchased a new steam fire engine of the 
Button make. 

—Red Wing, Minn., will soon have a reservoir eighty feet in circumfer- 
ence and twenty feet deep. ° 

—Wheeling, West Va., has just purchased a new Silsby engine, which 
was successfully tested and accepted last week. 

—Hon. Cornelius Walford was in the city on Monday, having just 
arrived from England. He proceeded at once to the West. 


—At Huron, Dakota, the city officials have tested the system of water- 
works recently finished, and find that it operates satisfactorily. 

—Bainbridge, N. Y., rejoices in a very handsome new hose carriage, 
made by the Silsby Manufacturing Company of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


—The new company organized for North Oxford’s (Mass.) new Silsby 
steamer have resigned, and the apparatus will probably be removed to 
Oxford Centre. 

—Middletown, Conn., fire companies are quarreling over the distribu- 
tion of a sum of money presented the department by a neighboring town 
for services rendered. 

—Defiance Fire Association of Gloucester, Mass., last week celebrated 
the arrival of their new Silsby fire engine with a grand banquet, whereat 
a number of prominent citizens made congratulatory speeches. 

—At Philadelphia six fires, clearly of incendiary origin, occurred within 
four hours on Sunday morning, two weeks azo, in the immediate vicinity 
of Twenty-second and Locust streets. All were extinguishished in time 
to prevent what might have developed into serious conflagrations, The 
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police have taken into custody John and James Bradley, aged 24 and 20 
years respectively, living at Twenty-second and G streets, charged with 
firing the properties. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the Mobile Life Insurance Company, 
August 12, H. M. Friend was elected president (to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Col. J. L. Murphy) and Thomas Barclay secretary. 


—The Cyclist Accident Company, that was organized some time since 
in London, with a considerable flourish of trumpets, is now being wound 
up. It seems to have taken a fatal “header” at an early stage of its 
career. 


—The meeting this year of the Nothwestern Association of Fire Under- 
writers will be held in Chicago on September 10 and 11, and will take 
place at the hall of the Union Catholic Library Association, at 204 Dear- 
born street. 

—Capt. Arthur R. Atkins, of the marine insurance firm of Atkins, 
Beckwith & Fleming of Chicago, died on the 17th inst. The deceased 
was a resident of Chicago for thirty-five years, He was born in Ashtabula, 
O., fifty-five years ago. 


—Marine rates on the Missouri river will be increased fifty per cent 
after September 1. This action has been agreed upon by the under- 
writers of St. Louis, who recognized that present rates are insufficient to 
compensate for frequently recurring losses. 


. —At Springfield, Mo., August 4, the city council relieved the public of 
a long standing bone of contention, by formally accepting the water-works 
constructed by P. B. Perkins, the water company giving bond to be able 
to comply with its contract to sell the works to the city at the expiration 
of ten years. Everybody is satisfied with the transaction. 


—The Columbus Insurance and Banking Company of Columbus, 
Miss., has given official notice of its withdrawal from Georgia. Its out- 
standing risks have been reinsured, and all liabilities discharged. It 
gives notice that on October 10 it will make application for the restora- 
tion of the $25,000 it has on deposit with the State Treasurer. 


—A colored woman named Chloe Ashby, said to be 116 years old, died 
in Washington last week, Her relatives say that she was born in 1768, 
on the farm of Gen. Henderson, at Dumfries, Va., and that she lived as 
a slave until 1851, when she purchased her freedom. She was the mother 
of seven children, two of whom survive her—sons, 79 and 71 years old 
respectively. 

—At Newark, O., August 9, the special election to decide whether or 
not the city should have water-works and whether the works should be 
erected and controlled by the city or a private company, resulted 
largely in favor of the former proposition, It will now require a special 
act of the legislature authorizing the city to issue bonds for $200,000, the 
estimated cost. ; 

—Henry Bohl of Marietta, Ohio, has been appointed agent for that 
State for the German Fire Insurance Company of Freeport, Ill. Mr. Bohl 
has been exceedingly successful as a local agent for various companies, 
and will undoubtedly do equally well as State agent. It is probable that 
he will soon remove to Columbus, Ohio, and make that city his residence 
and headquarters. 


—The statement is printed, but not verified by affidavits, that a 300- 
horse power pumping-engine at the Flatbush, L. I., water-works was 
stopped by the recent earthquake, and did not fully resume its work for 
three days, owing to necessary repairs. The injury was caused by the 
oscillation of the water-tower at the city line, which contains 1,500,000 
gallons and created a back pressure sufficient to break the pump. 


—The vacant position of assistant secretary of the Union Mutual Life of 
Portland, Me.,has been filled by the appointment of C.H.Van Gaasbeck, Jr. 
The appointee has long been in the service of the company, and in giv- 
ing him this promotion President De Witt is simply giving practical 
effect to his ideas of ‘‘ civil service reform.” He believes in identifying 
all his employees with the best interests of the company, and thus secur- 
ing the benefit of their practical experience in conducting its affairs. 


—Referring to the numerous losses occasioned by lightning, The At- 
lanta Constitution says that ‘‘ against an agency so mysterious and power- 
ful it is difficult and perhaps impossible to devise adequate means of pro- 
tection, but the rapid strides of science leave us room for the hope that’ 
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something will yet be accomplished in this direction. In an age when 
are fast solving the problem of controlling electricity, it is not edaacat 
able to indulge the belief that we may learn how to ward off its smack 
Mr. Edison is requested to come to the front and gather in the surplus 
electricity that slops over so frequently; by storing it Up Carefully he 
might be able to use it as an illuminator, in small quantities and as de. 
sired. 

—The city of Anoka, Minn., was burned out for the fourth time on 
Saturday last. It was here—a few miles above Minneapolis, on the 
Mississippi river—that the extensive mills of W. D. Washburn, member 
of Congress, were located, the city owing its development largely to the 
milling interests and enterprise of Mr. Washburn. He had just erected 
a handsome block of buildings, in which were the First National Bank 
and the Washburn Opera House. His loss is estimated at nearly $200,. 
000, and the total loss by the fire at nearly $1,000,000. 


—The friends of Charles Johnson, the ship-burner of New Orleans 
now serving a term in the penitentiary, are again urging the Governor to 
pardon him. It is declared that Johnson was convicted on perjured 
testimony, obtained through intimidation and bribery of witnesses, Be 
that as it may, it is certain that since the conviction of Johnson and his 
associates, ship tires at this port have ceased and the harbor boat “ Pro. 
tection,” built by the underwriters at great cost to extinguish fires on 
shipboard, has been sold because there was no further employment for 
her. 


—In answer to the question as to whether or not the introduction of the 
incandescent electric light in flour mills lessened the danger of explosion 
from flour dust, the Electrical Society of Germany says “‘ that as long 
as the globes surrounding the incandescent films were intact the mill was 
safe, but when the globe was broken, by some accident or other, the dan. 
ger of adust explosion was as great with the electric as with any other 
open light. The society recommends as additional means of safetya 
double globe of glass surrounding the light, to prevent any contact with 
dust in case one globe should break. 


—Chicago last year added nearly twenty-three miles of pipe to its water 
system, making 518 3-5 miles in use. There were 27,000,000,000 gallons 
of water supplied the city in 1883, an average of over 73,000,000 gallons 
per day. The greatest quantity pumped on any day was 88,000,000, the 
smallest 60,000,000. The expenses due to pumping were $176,438. The 
north pumping works, six engines, pumped over 16,000,000,000 gallons, 
the daily average being 6,000,000 above that for 1882; the west works, 
two engines, pumped over 10,000,000,000 gallons. The total cost of the 
water-works at the end of 1883 was $9,695,956. 


—On a recent occasion in Paris some firemen had occasion to go into 
the cellar of a burning building, and carried ordinary lanterns. It chanced 
that, as one of the results of the fire, there had’ been a break in “the gas 
main, and the accumulation of gas in the cellar was such that an explo- 
sion took place as soon as the men entered the cellar, killing and wound- 
ing a number of them. There was an investigation, and the result is that 
the firemen are now provided with electric lamps supplied by portable 
storage batteries, and when it becomes necessary to enter a room in 
which the presence of gas is suspected these are used exclusively. 


—After much tribulation, Lansingburgh, N. Y., rejoices in an abundant 
supply of water. A local paper says the capacity of the water-works, 
utilizing the south branch of oil mill creek, is fully 2,500,000 gallons a 
day. This supply can be added to should the increase in population de- 
mand it. The present population of the village is 7800, requiring, at the 
rate of sixty gallons a day for each inhabitant, a total of 468,000 gallons. 
Assuming that the population may reach 16,000 in the next decade, 
1,000,000 gallons daily would then be sufficient for the supply on the 
above basis. There will be 110 fire hydrants, 152 valves and two drink- 
ing fountains. 


-—Outsiders at a fire, in their excess of zeal, frequently do more damage 
than good. A case of this kind occurred in this city a few days since, 
when a fire occurred in a basement used for the sale of kindling wood 
and kerosene oil. A colored man who was passing, ran down the stairs 
from the street to assist in putting out the flames. At the foot of the 
steps he found a can which he supposed contained water, and he dashed 
its contents on the flames. The can was filled with kerosene oil, which, 
of course, caused the flames to burn with greater fury. The colored man 
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realizing what he had done, fied precipitately. The upper floors of the 
building are occupied by several families. They were greatly alarmed by 
the fire, which filled the house with smoke, but they all escaped unhurt. 
The flames were quickly extinguished by the firemen, but the inconsider- 
ateact of the colored man had placed a number of lives in imminent peril 
for a short time.—Fireman's Fournal. 


—The fire alarm telegraph in Toronto seems to be in a bad way. The 
Monetary Times of that city says : ‘*The order has been passed by the 
council for a new circuit. Why is it not procured? Does the electrician 
know what risk he runs in employing old material afd antiquated methods, 
where the very latest and most scientific are none too good for the object 
in view ? While the authorities are engaged in cheese-paring to save a few 
hundred dollars, a fire may gain such control as to sweep away ten times 
the cost of the whole apparatus. It is the system of electric alarm in 
Toronto that needs to be changed, for no amount of tinkering can make 
the present one perfect. Property is not safe in this city until the fire 
alarm is made efficient.” 


—Years ago a wealthy gentleman of this city was induced to take outa 
$20,000 endowment policy in the Equitable Life. He lived to experience 
the value of his investment. During the panic this spring, like many 
others, he lost his entire fortune. All he had left was this policy, which 
would mature three years later. He was in immediate need of money. 
By a liberal arrangement of the company, which always aims to accom- 
modate its policyholders, he was entitled to receive the cash surrender 
value on his policy at once, The policy was presented, and he received 
$17,000 in cash, all the money he had in the world, and which would have 
been lost with the rest of his for.une had he not invested it with an insur- 
ance company.—Chronicle, 


—A pyromaniac was recently arrested in Boston. There have been 
several more or less successful attempts at incendiarism of late in that 
city, and the other evening a policeman who was on the watch for sus- 
pected incendiaries saw a man light a match and attempt to set fire to a 
pile of rubbish in the cellar of E. P, Caldwell, No. 88 Blackstone street, 
and promptly took the scoundrel into custody. The prisoner gave the 
name of Robert Sullivan, and on his person were found a fire alarm key, 
a pair of ‘‘ twisters’ and a special police officer’s badge, which he ac- 
counted for by saying that he was formerly a special policeman at the 
reservoir. Sullivan is supposed to be the person who has set numerous 
fires and given the firemen much trouble lately by ringing in false alarms. 


—Philadelphians will hardly relish the thought that 373 of their fire plugs 
are in bad condition ; but the fact is incontestable, and remedies should 
promptly be applied. Colonel Ludlow, in a paper recently read at the 
Engineers Club, touched upon the question of chemical obstructions in 
iron water-pipe and the best mode of obviating the difficulty. Coating 
with a pitch made from coal tar is serviceable under special conditions, 
but is not advisable except as applied to large mains. Smaller pipe, he 
thinks, should be coated with a covering of magnetic oxide, ‘‘ produced 
by subjecting the iron to the action of superheated steam or air under cer- 
tain conditions.” That something should be done, and done quickly, is 
painfully clear, A conflagration in a section of the city unprovided with 
means of extinguishing fire is no trifling matter. The amount of damage 
that might be done in an hour by unchecked flame is simply incalculable. 


—Speaking of the London Salvage Corps, The Review of that city says 
that its work seems to be gradually increasing, and the pressure from 
what are known as outside fires is so great that the assistance of the Lon- 
don Salvage Corps has to be frequently refused. The number of fires 
attended within the metropolitan area in 1883 was 1812, bringing the total 
up to 1902, an increase of 68 on the number attended in the previous year. 
The salvage corps does not limit its work to the metropolitan area, for it at- 
tended 54 fires at distances of over four miles and under ten, 16 fires over 
ten miles and under twenty, 7 fires at over twenty and under forty miles 
off, 7 at over forty and under eighty miles, whilst 6 were attended at dis- 
tancesof over eighty miles. As the superintendent observes, however, 
the pressure from these fires has so much increased in conjunction with 
the London fires that many applications for the attendance of the salvage 
corps men have been reluctantly refused. The individual watching and 
working salvage duties have increased during the year by 3259, whilst the 
total fires attended by the corps in 1882 were 1734 out of 2007, and in 
1883, 1902 attendances out of 2234 fires, That a considerable addition 





has had to be made to the working powers of the corps is obvious, but the 
chief officer reports that the plant and appliances, together with the staff 
and machinery, is in good working order, whilst the discipline of the 
force and the zeal of all ranks have been all that could bg wished for. 


—We have received a copy of the “Seventh Quinquennial Report” of . 
the actuary of the Australian Mutual Provident Society, Morrice A. Black. 
The document is very handsomely printed, as so good a showing for the 
company deserved to be. The report is the result of a thorough investi- 
gation of the company’s affairs to the end of the seventh quinquennial 
period, December 31, 1883. I: was made for the purpose of ascertaining 
and dividing the surplus accumulations of the company. Mr. Black 
ascertains the surplus for the quinquennium to be £1,156,196, and recom- 
mends the distribution of £1,013,233. The directors accept the report, 
and announce that the sum named will provide reversionary bonuses 
amounting to £2,094, 382, certificates for which will be speedily issued. 
The report is a detailed review of the history of the company from the 
date of its organization in 1849 to the close of last year, and is accompa- 
nied by tables that are full of interest to students of the science of life 
insurance. 


—tThe fire commissioners last week retired Edward W. Wilhelm, chief 
of battalion, and promoted to his place Captain Joseph F. McGill of En- 
gine Company No, 32. The latter is an excellent officer, who has rendered 
valuable service during the many years he has been stationed in the lower 
section of the city. Chief Wilhelm is a veteran fireman, who has given 
the best years of his life, his strength and his health to the service. He 
has had many narrow escapes, and bears the scars of numerous injuries 
received in the discharge of his duties. He was an intrepid officer, brave 
almost to recklessness. His persistency in maintaining dangerous posi- 
tions at fires came near costing him his life on more than one occasion. 
Because of his proclivity in holding on to a position once taken in the 
face of advancing smoke and flames, he is sometimes called by his asso- 
ciates ‘‘ the Great American Smoke Consumer.” The question of his re- 
tirement is one the commissioners have several times had before them, 
but he was so loathe to leave the service they had not,the heart to retire 
him. 

—Utica, the city where the State Firemen’s Convention will be held the 
latter part of this month, has four steam engines, one chemical engine, 
four hose carriages and one hook and laddertruck. There is about 12,000 
feet of hose in service in good or bad condition. The department has 
fifty-nine men, of which sixteen are paid full time and the others part 
time. The chief is appointed by the Board of Fire Commissioners. The 
population of the city is about 36,000. The New York Commercial Bul- 
letin animadverts on this department as fellows in a recent issue: “ Utica 
does not appear to have profited by the lesson of her big fire. The other 
day it took an engine, located only four blocks away, ten minutes to an- 
swer an alarm of fire near Bagg’s Hotel. Then again there was no stream 
on, propelled by an engine, for fully thirty minutes after the fire broke 
out. And this in the heart of the city—in the business part, where thous- 
ands of dollars could be saved by prompt work or lost by a few minutes’ 
delay. Moreover, the streams from three hydrants on Genesee street 
could not go higher than the second story of the building which was on 
fire. This is not creditable to Utica.” 


—The following is a list of the insurance on the Nashville Cooperage 
Company’s works at Nashville which were recently burned, resulting in 
a total loss: Continental, $1000; Connecticut, $1000; German-American, 
$2000; Hartford, $2000; North British, $2000; Peoples, Memphis, $1000; 
Phenix, Brooklyn, $2000; Springfield, $2000; Scottish Union and National, 
$2000; American, $1000; Phoenix, London, $500; Germania, $2000; 
Traders, $3500; Royal, $1500; Norwich Union, $1500; Transatlantic, 
$1000; Liverpool and London and Globe, $2500; Lancashire, $2000; Fire 
Insurance Association, $1000; Merchants, New Jersey, $1000; Niagara, 
$1000; British America, $1000; Western, Toronto, $1000; Western, 
Toronto, $500; Union of California, $1000; Fireman’s Fund, $1000; total, 
$38,000, On the dry-house—Royal, $1500, making a total of $39,500, 
divided as follows: On the building, $9000; on the machinery, $23,000; 
on the engines, $3000; on the stock, $3000; on the dry-house, $1500, The 
different agents had the following amounts: Gale, Thomas & Sharpe, 
$9000; J. E. Caldwell, $8500; Morrow Bros. & Cooley, $7000; R. S. 
Bolles, $5500; H. L. Claiborne, $5500; John Burns, $2000; Poston, 
Shields & Williams, $1500; Hart Bros., $500, 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York, 
ence 
| 
| Last » Net Last Se 
3 F sad [| Divipen Congr Geuss Sai Book Divivenp $35 
S3 | capitar |\Veiueor| si : NAME OF COMPANY NS | Capitar \Veimew| — Pam. | NOY 
NAME OF COMPANY,| 83 | 5247 4 Stock | ae . a Paid up. sais ——_____| 348 
g> ‘Jem ®| Date. \Perce| Date. | ee “ii Fens! Date. Perce 8 
Sagi ate. Fer Ct. . . er Ch. ~ 
1884. Cent.) 1884 a) 
Etna, Hartford.....-...- Rinmanmenion $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |+ Jul — 
$500,000 | $125.64 | Jan., 83 | $6 | cececces 200 American, Boston... 100 300,000} 141, a poe s bo 
200,000} 161.85 | July, ‘84 5 teeeeege 150 American, Newark 5 600,000 | 238.90 far.,’84 | 10 160 
400,000} 252.62 |* Fut y,'84| 5 |June 4,84! 150 American, Philadelphia..... 100 40,000 | 237.89 |* Apr. 84 | 5 < 
American Central, St. Louis 25 600,000 | 137.01 |* july, "8 4 = 
200,000} 127.64 lsJuly,” 84| 5 |Mar. 5,’84) 113 Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33%) 200,000 | 102.94 |*July,’83 | 3 : 
200,000} 265.57 |*Aug. '34 7 |Mer. T4y, *83| 175 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh 50 250,000 | 131.42 |* ‘uly,’ "84 . . 136 
153,000 | 233.69 |*Tuly, "84 7% |May 1, "84! 170 California, San Francisco........--- 1co 600,000 | 118.80 |+t July, 84) 3 120 
: } Citizens, Pittsburgh... — 50 500,000 | - 105.39 \¢ Jan., "84 4 o 
200,000} 109.74 | Jan., ’84 5 + s-+-- | Too Commercial, San Francisco.... 100 200,000} 153.48 |t uly,’ ‘ee : pe 
200,000 | 372.19 |" July, ‘84 7% | _-------- | 220 Concordia, Milwaukee.....-... 100 200,000] 144.81 | July,” 4 oo 
300,000} 243.3 |*July,’84 5 |July23,’84) 150 Connecticut, Hartford.....-- 100 1,000,000 | 128.24 |* July.’ 7 4 a 
s os Detroit F. and M., Detroit... 30 300,000 | 1098.21 *July,’84 = 19 
210,002 | 182.99 |fAug. 84 5 Apr. 9,'84) 120 SS See 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct., "83 5 124 
250,000} 146.59 |*July, (84 5 Apr.16,'84 125% Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, 84 4 = 
200,000} 170.50 |tMay, '84 2  |July18,’84) 120 Fire Association, Philadelphia acimeinie 50 500,000] 262.90 l*July, 84] 20 532 
. F ao Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000} 125.31 |*July, "84 3 140 
Commercial ............- 50 200,000 | 122.89 |*Jan,.’ 184 3% Julyrr,’83} go Firemans Fund, San Francisco. ...- 100 750,000 | 125.94 |t July, ’84 5 133 
Continental 100 1,000,000} 266.18 r July,’84 7.70|June27,'84) 235 Firemens, es gages sia 18 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, '84 5 117 
OS See 40 300,000} 326,11 |*Apr. "84 7% |May 8.84) 245 Firemens, Dayton-..-. 20 250,000| 107.29 | Jan.,’84 2 140 
s . | Firemens, Newark 25 500,000} 246.39 |*Jan., ee 6 180 
Empire City...-...-.----- 100 200,000 | 127.89 | July,’84 3. |Apr.3o. "84 80 First National, Worcester 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb., | 3 ps 
Exchange ....-..-.--- -| 30 200,010 | 136.59 |*Aug. ’84 3% | Oct. 244/83} 100% | Franklin, Philadelphia 100 400,000 | 312.57 |t July,” | 5 344 
| eee 50 200,000 | 141.59 |*July, "84 5 |Aug.13,84! 100% comen, — Loe aiireatipiaue 50 200,000] 150.52 |*July,’84| 6 900 
| ermania, Newark........--------- go 200,000 102.16 | July, ae 
Firemens........-.---.--- 17 204,000 | 124.92 | July,’84 4 |Aug.18,’84) 83 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. 100 300,000 | 288.42 |* July,’8, | 2 p 
Firemans Trust...-.....-| 10 150,000] 111.49 |*Jan.,’84 3% | Dec.x2, 83 79 Hartford, Hartford.......-.--- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*July,’84 | 10 245 
Franklin and Emporiu: n.| 100 200,000 | 156.41 *July,’ 84 6 Aug.11,'84) 112 Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000} 18401 |t July, "84 | g 145 
| Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 207.07 |*july, 84] 10 312% 
German American......- 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 *July, "84 | 7 June 2, 84) 210 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |*July,’ 84 5 155 
Germania ......---- jal, oe 1,000,000] 181.79 |*July,’84| 5 |July11,'84, x40 Ma uf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009} 133.89 |*July,’84| 4 148 
Glens Falls..... ........| 10 200,000] 431.28 |*July,’84 5 June 5, "83 225 Manufacturers F, and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 214.08 | Oct., ’83 4 go 
} ’ Mechanics, Philadelphia..........-.. 25 250,000 | 142.16 |* July, "B41 4 160 
I aiid cccewececntns 50 200,000 | 155.03 '*July, 84| 5 |Apr. 8,’84) tro Mercantile Cleveland_........-...- 20 200,000} 143.39 | july, 84 , ee 
Greenwich a 200,000 | 232.41 tJuly, "84 7% July2s,’ '83| 290 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 119.62 |*May,’84 5 135 
CORTE .cccccsccccoc. 100 200,000 107-34 | *Jan.,’84 3 |Aug. 8,784) 65 Merchants Providence 50 200,000 | 127.56 |*Jan.,’84| 3 100 
my, Merchants, Newark....---- ,o 25 400,000] 194.46 |* uly, ’84 5 150 
ER  ccntncutacnnnd 15 150,000 | 174.11 | lejuly,’ 84 3 Julyzr.’84| 110 Michigan F. and M., Detroit 50 200,000} 117.57 | ...----. Pe 105, 
SN ccccadiniadocace 50 1,000,000 | 177.73 ie uly,’84 5 |July19,’84/ 140 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| _. 200,c00| ..... [*July, 84] 5 ao 
4 ee eee 100 1,000,000] 145.41 |* July, '84 5 108 
BIE aientuniinncduaced 1co 3,000,000] 155.44 |*July,’84/ 5 |Aug. 1,'84) 135 Neptune F. and M., Boston........ 100 300,000} 125.17 |*Apr.,’84| 5 115 
a m--| 50 500,000 | 103.83 | July, ’83 3 |July.30,’84! 60 now gm oe _ EPR: 50 500,000 | enpee '*June,’84| 5 108 
SI. ER cenddacunansenes iii 250,000 | 212.2 an., 83} 10 1 
DE cued «sedinsweweus 100 200,000} 102.10 | July, ’83 23 Junez3,’ 84| 60 New Hampshire, Manchester......| 100 500,000 | .141.23 _ "84 4 = 
ES sc ncccensesccss 30 200,010} 242.35 |*Mar.’84 5 |May28,’84) 12434 | North American, Boston........-.- 100 200,000 | 132.73 |*Apr.,’84| 5 113% 
é | Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 100 600,000} 139.12 July,’8y| 5 140 
Kings County-..........- 20 150,000 | 232.44 |*Julv,’84| xo |July13,°83! 201 ee Ee 100 1,000,000} 107.05 *July,’83| 4 85 
Knickerbocker ........-- 30 210,000] 743.62 |*July,’84| 3 [Julyre, "84 82% | Pennsylvania, Phila...........--..- 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Mch.,’84| 5 205 
| Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh...-...... 50 200,000} 110.55 |*July,’84 | 4 16 
Be FOG cnwnscccccess Ico 150,000] 140,06 |*July,’84) 5 /Apr.zs, 84! 102% | Peoples, Pittsburgh............ eee) 200,000| 145.02 *July,’84| 4 154 
eS ree 50 300,000] 134.54 \*July," 84 5 |Apr.16,°84| 112% poerin, aay 100 2,000,000} 101.09 + July, 84 3% | 160 
| rescott, Boston 100 200,000 107.22 | pr., 84 3 100 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.....| 100 100,000 99-53 eee ---. |Nov. 1,’82| 120 Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400,c00 | 104.29 |*July, ’83 | 4 104 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 170.85 |*July,’84| 3 |July26,’84) 105 Reading, Reading..............-.- 10 250,000 | 150.97 |*July,’84/ 4 140 
A | ‘ | Security, New Haven.............. 50 200,000} 115.35 |*July, "84 | 3 100 
Mechanics .....-......-- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July,’84/ 5 |May 1.’84/ 112% | Shoe and Leather, Boston.......... 100 600,000} 100.59 | Oct.,’81| 5 78% 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,00¢ | 133.53 |*July,’83; 5 |Aug. 7,’84| 50 Springfield Ff. and M., Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 140.09 |*July,’84 | 5 170 
} : | Spring Garden, Philadelphia ania sid 5° 400,000 | 202.08 |* July, ’84 8 264 
Mercantile .............-. 50 200,000} 109.94 |*Jan.,’84 3 |July23,"84) 63 St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul.......- 100 500,000] 148.89 |*July, 84 5 125 
Merchants .............. 50 200,000| 177.33 | July,’84 5 |July24,’84| 99 Sun, San WRN ot cocowuesaxse a 300,000} 113.14 | July, "84 21% | 107% 
| Traders, Chicago 100 500,000 | 172.37 |t July, "84 2% | 131 
100 100,000} 140.86 |*Jan..’84| 10 |June2’84| 160 Union, Philadelphia... 10 1,000,000} 102.61 |*Jan., 84 4 112% 
50 200,000; 136.62 |* July, ’84 5 Jan. 22,'84 110 Union, San Francisco 100 750,000] 120,81 tJuly, 84 3 119 
United Firemens, ENE woe 10 300,000} 123.35 *Mch.,’84 6 160 
50 200,000| 182.58 |*July,’ 34 5 | July 30.’84) 145 Washington, Boston........----- 100 1,000,000} 118,38 | Apr.,’84 5 105 
37% 200,000} 136.76 *July, "84 4 'Mar.27,’84; 93% | Western, Pittsburgh 50 300,000 | 137.30 May, ’84 3 122 
25 300,000 | 217.34 i* July,’84 6 |Mayrg,’84| 152% Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
35 210,000} 262.14 |*July,’84 6 |Mar.ir,’84; 150 
100 200,000} 135.10 |*Aug, 84 4 |Aug.t5,’ 84) 80 British America, Toronto .......... 50 Reimeie! $188.61 lsJan. .-' 83 5 1a 
5° 500,000} 164.84 |*july,’84 5 |Aug.13,’84) 123 PR; WE ccceevscdwiennann 20 qnvace | 150.91 [*July, »'83| 12 | 135 
25 350,000] 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 4 |Aug. 784| 1To ° . : : . 
25 200,000| 287.87 |*July,’84| 7 |Junez6,’84 175 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
3 | saes] aes tieees| ¢ Bess! Par | Argonne 
: . we) Ss pee, by "se NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | ojyiis Latest Price. 
20 150,000 235.29 lefuly- 84 6 Aug. 7 "84! 150 Stock. Share. 
5° 1,000,000 168,62 uly, 84 5 uly2s, 184 140 —- 
50 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’84 i epee 135 £ £ £ s. a. 
25 200,000} 181.63 *July, 84 5  |Aug.16,’84| 121 AE CR  rinwecscecteccenin 10 I eum 18 10 
50 200,000} 160.51 |*July,’84| 33 |Junez4,’83| 101 Commercial Union.......... dais 50 5 20 eo -- 
| Fire Insurance Association... secnieh 10 2 2 10 -: 
100 500,000 | 101.33 Pewee, 81 4 \Juner6,’84) 60 os eee anaes 120 50 63 eo 6 
100 350,000] 107.04 eb 2 |July22,'84| 60 Imperial Fire es 100 25 147 - - 
’ } , LABCAIRC.nccccnesccecscves ne 20 2 5 -- *° 
25 200,000} 163.51 |*July, 84 5 |July23,’84| 115 ei aaa 10 2 Pet 15 .- 
az | Liverpool and London and Globe. -. 20 2 23 -- “- 
Union .............----- 100 300,000} 116.35 * July, 84 3 sanenees--| 105 London Assurance........... 25 12% 59 ee - 
United States........... 25 250,000 | 190.68 |* July,’84 5 |July30,’84| 125 pow no and I-anceshise Fire. 25 2% 4 13 9 
ndon and Provincial_........ 20 I I os -- 
Westchester............. 10 300,000| 167.52 |*Feb.,’84 5 |Mar. 22,'84| 125 North British and Mercantile. 5° 16% 25 II 3 
Williamsburgh City...- .. 5° 250,000 | 273.37 |*July,’84| 10 |Junea7,’ 84 225 WR cciecatcdesconcoseass 100 5 45 15 - 
| Norwich Union. 1co 12 T10 o- -- 
. ons o 255 -- “ 
* Semi-annual, ° I 2 
t Quarterly. te po . 3 28 p H 
$One percenteach month, _ Scottish Union and National. 20 I 3 13 € 
exclusively to msuring plate glass against breakage United Fire Re-Insurance..... 20 8 11 10 - 








